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The fact that a relatively Iarge„segaeniL iqfLthe. 



secondary, school population chooses to learn -a second language, for 
reasons other than entrance reguireaents, has iBpllc^ti;ons (for 
foreign language ^curriculua .pleuxners, isr part oX an initial step in - 
planning, new syllabi # the curriculua idirisory Coaaittee of the Ken 
lorfc state, Education .Defjartaent identified the. folloaing needsi |1) 
aore options in teirks of language goals; (2) greater .flexibility in . 
aethodoJLogy; <3) a cultural coaponent; (4) tetter 'eiral nation /^("^ ' ' 
tiBchniques; (5) practical- suggestions for handling instructional 
aate rials; and (6) aore. student -^centeried and individualized' ^ 
instructiont A two-part syllabus is planned; the first part irill ^ a 
general syllabus applicable .to all language teachers and / ' 

adainistrators, and the second will be a suppXeaent. consisting o£ ^: 
solutions to probleas in specific langtitf^es^ The ^enerial sjfllabi^s ^ . 
*ill have 7 chapteris concer^ng: (1) philosophy; (2) aotivatiotfal: and 
proaotional technigues; (3)i the aodern foreign- langua*^^^^ fa) 

^g6al*2^fetaiiiaent strategies;- (5) aateria±^ and eguijpMn^*' l^f * 
ezteiiding' the classrooa; and (7) professional growths Chapter 3 iiill^ 
be the f odal point amd ifill de%:ribe the Coaaittee' s progxaEr vhlch 
involves state* Diploaa Credit strand and a Local .Credit $trand, 
bot^ Qf which will allow schools to offer 0|ptiqns for concentrating - 
oner several, or all of the four language skills^* Data on foreign 

slanguage enrollaents in Hew York's public iftecondary schools* i& 
197*^^75 are included* (AM) < * 
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One of the ipost encduragjng aspects of the foreign 
language scene in' fte public schools of New York 
State today is the^ct that * relatively large segment 
of the secondary sfool populaUon stiU avails itself of 
the opportunity to learn languages other than English 
. despite the decrease in the number of post-secondary 
mstitutions .requiring foteign'-language study 'as a 
requisite condition for admission (Tables 1 and 2). 
Furthermore, 4t must be noted that"fo^^ign lan- 
.guage^tudy is ■ not mandated by law or oth^r 
i^gulations. Thus, it may be inferred that many 
students opt to learn languagefffor reasons other than 
I meeting coUege entrance or high school graduation 
requirements. This trend has far-reachingjmplicaUons 
for curriculum planners "ho have -^a concern for 
^ meeting the more diversified learning gods of today's 
■nd tomorrow's students. 

TO cil for n*w State. foreign langiiage curriculum 
• guid«f was in part answered in 1971 by the publici- 

tiorr of a ^lewsj^abus in litin, which is based on " 
^wly definedlfinguistic and cultural-aesUietic objec-. 
- bves and which focuses heavily > the development 
. of reading comp^ence, in termsGf untTcrstariding and 
appreciatfofl, With minimal refsfence to English 
N- According to the new syllabus, the xJeveloprpcnt-pf 
X ."'«,Wguistic. ^bmpcteneyes is to be achieved by 
-rae^n^f cultural themes, 'a distinct departure from, 
Yor ,^«lfiple, the "Caesar-durii.g.the-second-ycar" 
apprdateh represented by the earlier syllabu?^^^-. 

In the meantime llie -need for new syllabi in 
modem foreign languages has remained acute. As ai], 
\ initial, step in planning for the development of new 
- , guidelines to -replace- those developed du'rin-r ihe late 
' !S P."l'li«f'«d' in tlk- early through mid- 
; I960 s, SED, in August, 1^74, convene;! a meeting of 
. a Curriculum Advisory Comniittco. Tliq Committee, 
which was eon.poHcd of ouLstandiiig leaders in the 
field of modem foreign language education in IVcw 
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Yoric State, acknowledged that the old syllabi had 
had important impact in bringing about many 
changes in curriculum and methodology at a time 
when such 'changes were most (fiUc^lly needed. At '■ 
the same time, its- members identified specific needs 
which are not sufficiently met by the exbting^yllabi 
and to which ne^ guidelines must address themselves. ' 
These needs 'are: 

1. More options in terms of coiii^ offering Such 
optipns are needed to recognize the diversified 
goak of all 'Students wljo wish to study foreign 
languages for reasons other than college admis- 
sion. The standard four-skill sequence shouldi)e 
but one of the bptions offered. ' 

2. Greater flesfibility in methodology in recogni- 
tion of differing individual pfeferenc^ for \ 
learning and teaching styles. *v 

3. The need to treat culture as an integral part- of 

• language learning,^ making cjiltura'l undetsfaiid- ' 
ing and insights (rtther than the. memorization 
of discrete cultural facU) a-major objective t?> 
be achieved by means of the foreign lailguafee - ' 
, thatis'beingleariV^ & ^ 6 6 

4. Gr^tcir attention to the dek<^ription.of variouf 

- techniques' appropriate for evaluating pupils'-'- • 
performance'^ and attitudes in terms of cleariy' ' ■ 
deQned o^^ves. - ~ . 

5. Providing teachers with practical^iu^^estions for' 
adapting instructional materials inHn^r to, 
implement more effectively the coursciT. 9f 

. stSidy to be recommended in the now syllabi./ ' • " 

6. The inclnsioff ^f in forma lion Tonecrn ing recent 
trends which would faeilitat(» c/forU toWard- 

. making U»^twriculum and' inslcuelion 'more 
vStudciUtCcnte/ed, such^as individualizpainslruei 
tion and continuous progress, special interest^ 

' cmiinueA on page XI , - > 
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" .tojHcal mini^ourseSf mterdiscipUnary courses, 
• d^lreer education, use of .technology, etc. 
The Advisory Committee's recommendations are 
founded on ihe^plulosophical point of view that, 
^en a 9uf6ciendy flexible cuiriculiim, all students^ 
may derive benefit* from foreiga language study for 
reasons other than^llege admissioir, a trend already 
* demonstrated in many schogb of New York State 
and supported hy the ^rolimeni data shown above. 
Among the potential benefits cited by the'Committee 

the ioUowing: 
• • Knowledge of language^ other ftian ofej's own is 
an'indispf^nsable fool for individuals tq learn to 
/ ' know thcms^h^es, other human beings, and^tfie 
^ - world m which they live, / 

For thb reason, learning about cultijres other 
than one's own. is one of th^ mostbro^dening 
. • experiences )mo,wn to human bein^ 

• In addition to the lopg-range A^efits to be 
derived firom such experience^/ptroil^ will also 
realize immediate practical benefits, such as 
being able to engage in comprehensible conver- 
8ati<>ns in o^er laMuag^ on tojjjcs within their 
mt^tests and at^jpe^ or tp comprehend short- 

" wave broadca^'i(thereby bringing them closer 
to the worid and realities around them), or to 
read parts »of% newspaper in another languagje, 
or to piurticipate jn correspondence with pen 
^pab in other counties, ori to feel a sense of 
accomplishment ami ptfde ^hich comes froni^ 
" V the ability .to be of help to hose fellow human 
bein^ residing in 6ur cities; towns, dnd villages 
who'kno^ no Engji^, 

• Lastly ,^a 8urvey^'of the classified sections of 
major daily newspapers has revealed that there 
is^jui ever-increasing demand>in a wide range of 

^/^^--s — careers for individuals who, in addition to other" 
^ marketable sldrts, ,havc competence in at least 

• one language other thafr English. : 

In making these recommendations, the Committee 
concluded^ that the opportunity for learning _other 
languages to meet these needs must be provided 
chiefly by the schools. This is particulariy true when 
such oppoHunity is-not readily^ available either in 
pupib hpmcs and communities or through travel or 
residence abroad/ 

$eptembe|^](976 



, 'diversified Methods Essential . 

Thus, tha Curriculum .Advisory Committee has 
charged SED witH a significant task: to provide a 
curriculum for modern^oreign languages which is to 
serve a much broader range of tift school population 
than ever before. Such curriculum^/nusl take into 
account, and compensate for/ individual differences 
in students' .attitudes, interests, needs, abilities, and 
learning styles. Neithe/ a single course of study nor a 
sin^e method of teaching ndr rpode of learning^will 
suffice to meet the wider range of needs. * 

Fonnat of the New Syllabus • ' 

In addition to serving the needs' of students and 
teachers, the new guidelines must provide informa- 
tion for school administrators, guidance staff, and 
teacher trainets. It has been determined that the most 
^' economical, appropriate, and useful format for this 
'purpo8<^^wilI be a two-part syllabus:- firs ^ a general 
syUabus applicable to all modem foreign languages, 
designed to reach the attention of teachers, adminis- 
trators, guidance counselors, and teacher trainers; 
second, a supplement to the general syllabus, consist- 
ing ot\ solutions to special problems in specific 
languagW, mduding sample lessons 'and bibliog- 
raphies. Work on the draft of the general syllabus has 
begun. Work on the speciS language sections of*the 
supplemental part will follow <at a latfer stage. - 

The General Syllabus 

The general syllabus, as planned, will contain seven 
chapters: 

I. Philosophy ^ - - 

n. Motivational and Promotional Techniques 
%in. The Modern Foreign -Ldnguage Program • 
IV. Coal-Attainment Strategies ^ *' 
V. Materials and Equipnnient ' * r 

'Vl/^Extending the Classroom 
> Vn, Professional Growth ' 
Chapter III, ^The Modern Fx)reig n Langiiage Prp- 
'^am,""will constitufe its major focal point\nc<mi. 
passing, the Advisory Committee's recommonl^lation 
for a more diversified curriculum: The program will, 
be described in terms of two ^^tonds: a Slate Diploma 
(or "Regents") Credit gtfSUd and a Local Credit' 
strand, both preceded by Basic Courses in cacli^^/' 
languages offered in a particular school. VVill){^' each 
6f the two strands it will be possible for sf^Vools to ' 
\offcr to studc^j^ts options for conccntratin^r on *lhe 
development of one, several, or all of /the four 
language skills. ^ 

. • . ^ ■ • \, 
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Each of Um» suggested optional sequences will be 
dmrilicd on M^c basis of sigiuflcant cultural themes 
and in^ terms of expected outcomes rather than fcngth 
pf study. J 

As a# additional departure from the older 8yllal>i. 
the new guidelines will also contain rccommcfidecK 
course options for students who have completed one 
of tlic Stiitc Diploma Credit sequence opUons. These " 
, courses ^ill be designed to encourage those students 

• .to continue foreign language study beyond the point 
4^t wfucb they lake the appropriate Ilegepts examina- 
tion so tliat they may further develop their language 

. skills to a level of competence required by an ^ 
. increasing number of careers. 

• ' ' / 

The Basic Courses ^ 
* , ^ 

^ . Eveiy studl^nt would* be expecte<l to acquire a 
basic foundation in all four skills listening, speaking, 
reading, and writing) of the language(s) he/she 
chooses to learn regardless of the options he wishes to « 
pursue. TheMevelopment of that level of competence 
will be one of the functions of the* Basic Courses in ^ 
eacluxf the languages. 

A second important function to be served by the 
Basic Courses will be the identiHcatipn of individual 
stud^hts^ relative streng^s and weaknesses in each of 
the four skill areas through carefully designed evalua- 
tion procedures. This diagnostic 6ompone?Et of the' 
Basic Courses will enable teachers and guidance 
counselors to^help students identify the options most 
suitable to their abilities and interests. Because this 
diagnostic figure, the Basic Courses will contain a 
zeroteject provision, by recommending that students 
be credited for their accomplishmentsin specipc skill 
without penalty fpr lack ^f commensurate 
achievement in other skill^areas for^which they lack » 
aptitude or interest and which they would not pursue 
further* ** ; 



As' illustrated in Figure 1, the Basic Courses wiJuJo" 
ideally be f5art of the language program below gi^ade 
9« In school districts whioh do not offer <^forei^ 
language instruction belo\v grade 9, the Basie Courses 
would' constitute .the banning of their senior hi^ 
school program. From the disc usj^ion"" above, it should^ 
be evident that the Basic Courses as envisioned within^ 
the* new syllabtis, are not to be confused with the 
soKialled "exploratory!^^ courses offered in some 
schools to help students dedde which of several 
languages to study. * * *, ^ 

By the eijd of the Basic Cdurse, students will need 
assistance in making a Dumbef of decisions. Ohe such 
decision is which of the two strands IpoJin^ out of « 
the Basic Courses Voiild bo most suitable for them. 

12 * ' ' 



"For those who. have dcmojastratcd marginal aptitude 
in all four skill areas and who would benefit from a 
slower pace of instruction, the Ix>cal Credit strand 
might be most appfopriate. Within this strand, 
schools would detennine which of a number >of 
course options, in terms of skill and/or topical 
emphasis, they need to of(<?r to ipeet the needs of 
these students. Constant-'" ex pert assessment of 
studwils' progress wouH enhance their chances of 
moving laterally into the morfe demanding State 
Diploma Credit strand. 

Hie State Diploma Credit Strand ' ^ / 

Whereas the Local Credit strand wil) consist of sets 
of shor.t-term courses designed to take students as £ar^ 
as they are able and willing to go in a foreign language 
of their choice, the State Diploma Credit strand w^l 
•be more sequential in nature, leading to development 
of specific skills iji greater depth. As illustrated in 
Figure 1, four distinct sequence options" will be 
possible within this strand: 

The Four-Skill Sequence - For students who have 
demonstrated competence and interest in ^evelo]^ 
ing all four language 'skills in the Basic Course. 

The Oral { Conununication Sequence " For . 
students who have demonstrated 4aptitude and 
interest in developing the listAting and speaking 
skills to a greater extent'than the other two skills^ 
The goal pf this sequence will be to develop t^e 
listening ^d speaking skills in greater' depth than^ 
in the four-skill jggquence. The other' two- skills 
(reading and writing) Will , s^n^ a supportive 
fbnctidli only.' ' " ~ 

The Re^dihg Sequence ^ For students who hav^e 
denxensj^^ted^narticular aptitude in reading and 
_aifjja^ injS Keloping this skill in * 

Jfeater deptfi than would be pofiElelnputiuing a 
Ifour-skill sequence. The.other three language sldlE^ 
win setVe supportive functions only. 

The Reaiiing-Writing Sequ^ee For students 
• WK9 haVe a particular interest in developing these 
skills and hav^ demonstrated sufficient aptitude in 
. the Basic Course to do so successfully. « 

l)ie syllabus will recommend culti^ theses 
around w^ich each of the foiir sequences should be 
developed. * /' . \ 

Xocal lmplemeBtafion - \ 

Thi number of lang^es, as well as the number of 
options* wilfiin each strand a giv^ent«choql can .^nd 

^ Language Association Bulldtirt 



should oifcr, will depend essenSally on the size of the 
school population and on the degree of heterogeneity 
of its students' aptitudes and interests. The syllabus 
irill describe the program possibilities; the schools 
must, decide which of these will best serve the needs 
of their students. It must ,be noted, however, that 
recent trends in the change of classroom management 
strategies ViU make it feasible even for sclfbols' with 
L — rehrtiVetj^aniall enrolln\ents to consider offering at 
k^st two opti(5nF-5n-a~particular language without 
necessitating^ additional staff or co'jrLfKcts ih schedule 
« ing. Students in the Spanish reading sequence, for 
example, could be wca-king independently pr in^maii 
groups on developing that skill at the same time and 
in the skme classroom as students iii the Spanish oral 
e6mn\unication sequence are engaging in conversa- 
tional activities with the teacher. Conversely, one 
^up of students might • be involved in listening- 
comprehension practice through the u^e of electronic 
equipinent at the same time that another group, in * 
another section of the same classroom, discusses 
reading activities with the teacher. 



G>nclu8k>n 
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AppGcaition ta Career Education 

By virtue of its flexibility in affording students 
choices in developing skills according to their apti- 
tudes and interests, the new modem foreign language 
curriculum will be ideally' suited for the infusion of 
career educatioii concepts and skills m tHe foreign 
language prograrh« From the outset, it will coptribute 
to students^ self-a>vareness by assigning Xo them part 
of the responslbUity for assessing their strengths and 
weaknesses* Accentuation of their strengths will help 
them develop a positive image of themselves! The 
importance pf decision-making is clearly defined 

• aspect of the process* Beyond the infusion "*of 
awareness and other components of career-oriented' 
education, the new program will make a significant 

* contribution to the actual preparation phase as well. 
It has been pointed out elsewhere^ that different 
careers demand different levels of competence in 
different skill areas. Future stenographers, for 
examplb, may be expected «to need .a higher degree of 
proficiency in listening and writing than future 
engineers, whose work would possibly indiyi&te a 
greater application of the reading skill. Future social 
workers, on the other hand, might have to be highly 
competent in the^ oral communication (listening and 

[ " speaking) skills, and so on. The new syflabus will 
' provide students with the options necessary to4neet 
thesef diversified needs. 
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Nearly t\^o decades ago. New York State led the 
way to change with its modem foreign language 
curriculum. It is once again accepting the challenge.pf 
putting into action that which has become the subject 
of much recent discussion*, ^ i 

Foreign language teachers in New York ^te and 
elsewhere have already made considerable progress in 
the individualization of the instructional process. For 
example,^ teachers* modified strategies have enabled 
nuiny students to progress at a pace commensurate 
with their^ aptitude in our subject area* In addition,.' 
some teachers havje been attempting successfully to ^ 
provide greater latitude in accommodating students' 
modalities and styles of learning. It would seem, 
therefore, ^that this change oT -teachers' attitude 
toward students will noW-^Siake it possible, if not 
imperative, to consider the diversification of objec- 
tives and content as well. No one is more keenly 
aware of the critical urgency of the need than foreign 
language teachers. Wilga Rivers recently echoed the • 
sentiments *of the Bureau of Foreign Languages 
Education and the Curriculum Advisory Committee 
when she stated, "Our students- abandon language 
- study because they do not know the choi(^ available 
to them or because we do not allow them tp 
choose.''2 Chapter III of the new syllabi^ will discuss 
what the choices mig^t.be; Chapter II will describe 
.ways in which students and p^ers may be made 
aware of these choices. ^ 

The thrust of the new curriculum is expected to* >» 
require a continuous effort by everyone concerned 
with its implementation to further rethink and 
modify existing attitudes and practice^^ Philo- 

. sophically, teachers must be ready and willing to 
encourage and -work with a much wider range of 
studentsr in second language learning than in the past > 

c^fiuidanc^^ staff, likewise, should nurture practices that," / 
would eliminate the ideiitifi cation of students cate-/ 
gorically as *1anguage'' or "noil-language^' car lidates./^ 
In fact, there will be a greal«r need than ever before, 
for a close cooperation between counselors* at/d 
classroom teachers for this and other reasons. It is 
.self-evident, for example, that berth vMl need to \^rk 
together in advising students of the curricuTar cljbices 
available to them and in guiding tBcm intp -the* most 
appropriate program, option. Tlie assessment of 
6tudents'»strcngths*and weaknesses^n partic;ular Ian-- 
guage skiy area8,-^spccially in the Basic Courts, will- 
' necessitate the iijiprovcmPnt of evaluative techniques 

and of reporting the results, llic (development of- 



language skills and cultural insigliLs will no lojigcr be 
viewed as separate tasks. Instead, culturally signifi- 
cant .themes will s.erve as tlie basic content for 



drfinf.d curriculum, aimed primarily at those who 
could fit the niohl, to a .student-centered curriculum 
will he accomplished only with patience, liard j^opk, 



(leveloping the language skills* Since it is unlikely that imd siicridce. Hut, then, we are Well advi's^d that' "it is 
any one text available to<lay Vvil| suffice to aceoni. / njatter of attitu<le on our part: we must work with 
plhsh this goal adequately in all of tluj skill areas, Xour students in establishing What, they are really 



teachers' resourcefulness and ingcnuit^ in the sclec 
tion of materials Jrom a variety of sources will bean 
extremely important factor in ihc success of the 
^program. Chapter V of the new syUabuswill deal ^ilh^' 
''this aspect. * . \ 

' "We anticipate that the fidid testing of the new 
curriculum will begin in selected schools\in 
September 1977 for a peridd of' three to four years. 
In the meantime, the above considerations regarding 
the dimensions and conditions as' they will affect 
foreign language teachers may well be discussed in 
in-service workshops and pre-service training pro-' 
_;^ams. To ,be sure, ^e transition from S narrowly 



seeking in Jcarning the language, rather than imposing 
on Ihcm our viexW of ^ their .needs. This may add 
further organizational complications, but we cannot 
speak sincerely of 'individualization' without it.'^ 



^Paul E. D^mer, *tThc,Rp!c of, ^foreign. La ngiugt 
Teacher^ in Career Education," Language Association 
Bulletin, XXVII, No. J (September 1975). 11-13. 

^Wilga' M. Rivers, "Individualized Instruction and Cooper- 
ative Learning," A5iTF National Bulletin, I, No. 3 (April 
1976XL " ^ F 
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''^^-'r^Nl: J^°i^J?" Language Enrollments in ^e Public Secondary Schools of New York State, 1974-75* 



Grade 7 
prade 8 
Total; 7-8 
Grades 9- 12 
Total, 7-12 



FRENCH 


ge™an 


"-HEBREW 


ITALIAN 


RUSSIAN 


SPANISH 


LATIN 


TOTAL 


26,510 


3,55F^ 


329 


3,706 


387 


48,347 


1,177 


84,013 


26,878 




? 


4,197 


162 ' 


47,092 


1,216 


83,323 


^53,388 


.7,335 


329 


7,903 ^ 


549 


95,439 


2,393 


167,336 


114,488 


2^,529 


2,181. 


18,983 


1,951 


223,359 


11.846 


•^397^37 


167,876 


31,864 


2,510 ^ 


26,886 ^ 


^2,500 > 


318,798 


1^239 


564,673 



si 



Grade'7 
Grade 8# 
Grades 9-1 2 



TABLE 2: Percent of Public Secondary School Population in New York State 
Engaged in^f^cdfSjgn Language Study, 1974-75* 



FRENCH .GERMAN 

^ 1.3% 
1,4% 
10.6% 2.3% 



1^9% 
1052% 



HEBREV^ 
1% 

j.2% , 



ITALIAN RUSSIAN 



1.4% 
1.6% 
1.8% 



1%^ 
1% 
2% 



SPANISH LATIN TOTAL 

18.0% ' 4% 31.2% ^ 
18i)% 5% 31.8% 

^0.0% 1.1% . 36.3%' 



*Based,on Data Provided by the New York State Education Department's Inforrnation Center on Education. 
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